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that the author had repeated her previous definition of case work pre- 
sented in 1915 instead of this new definition so unceremoniously de- 
prived of its supporting pillars. The definition apparently sub- 
stitutes a part for the whole ; it is a sort of sociological synecdoche, 
for no doubt the development of personality is an important function 
of social case work. 

The field of social case work is carefully circumscribed by the author 
and due recognition is given to the importance of other forms of social 
work. In fact so much caution is exercised, so often is the term 
"mass action" used and the pretensions of social case work repressed, 
that a much better understanding of each other by the various groups 
of social workers will inevitably follow. The value of social case work, 
both to group work and to social research, might have been further 
stressed. 

The reader realizes that a new day has dawned when he glimpses 
such statements as, "it is perilously easy for case workers to assume a 
rather selfish autocratic role." "A man can become so weakened by 
unfavorable conditions that it is impossible for him to want progres- 
sively." "What man does for himself counts for more toward his 
permanent well-being than the things that are done for him." "The 

most successful social work policies are (also) the fullest 

possible participation of the client in all plans." 

The author wisely says that an intelligent person with tact and good 
will might perform any one of a long list of tasks but only a trained 
person would succeed with a combination of these services — a state- 
ment which gives vitality to the demand for trained workers. The 
challenge to the student of heredity to make an equally thorough study 
of the mental and social life of man is most pertinent. The latter part 
of the book deals with several concrete forms of social case work, such 
as those relating to the home, the school, the workshop, the hospital and 
the court. There is also an appreciation of the possibilities of govern- 
ment as a case work agency. 

G. B. Mangold. 
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Boyle, J. E. Rural problems in the United States. The national social 
science series. (Chicago: McClurg. 1921. Pp. 142. $1.) 

Professor Boyle emphasizes in this book the point of view that a 
community can know itself and can make certain very definite choices 
which will affect its well-being. He believes that what the farmer 
really needs is definite and constructive thinking and inspiration that 
leads to self-help and that it is an illusion that legislation can cure all 
the economic and social ills of the farmer. In various chapters are dis- 
cussed such questions as the food-supply, rural conditions and rural 
needs, the rural home, the rural school, the country church, the country 
store, the country bank, the country newspaper, and farm and home 
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bureaus. The soul of the rural community is considered in the final 
chapter. The various problems are treated in an interesting and sug- 
gestive way and the conclusions advanced are based on sound economic 
and practical knowledge. George M. Janes. 
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Contains chapters on "Public opinion and the industrial problem," 
and "The need for fifty million capitalists." 
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Contains chapters on public utilities, transportation, and health. 
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Hayes, A. W. Rural community organization. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1921. Pp. 128. $1.50.) 

"This study is an attempt to arrive at the proper local unit which lends 
itself to comprehensive community organization." "In a discussion of 
rural organization and allied fields the lack of a central guiding policy 
becomes evident." These two sentences, the opening words of the pre- 
face and the first chapter respectively, show at once the author's purpose 
and the limitations which have characterized work of this kind in the 
past. 

In searching for a red thread running through, or perhaps it might 
better be said running around, a country community, Dr. Hayes con- 
siders the trade area, the small school district, the consolidated school, 
and ways and means of organization. Very noticeably the author holds 
the belief that community problems are to be worked out around the 
school as a nucleus. B. H. H. 
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Le Bon, G. The world in revolt. A psychological study of our times. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1921. Pp. 256. $4.) 

For exposition and interpretation of world perplexities, psychology is 
overworked. Dr. Le Bon found many grateful readers for his methods as 
applied to crowds. But five years ago, in an atmosphere dangerously 
inflamed, he explained to us the psychology of the Great War, obviously a 
far more hazardous task. The author was generous in this, that he did 
not acquit western peoples from some share of guilt. His use of "mysti- 
cism" made this and many another difficulty easy. Mysticism carries our 
race ideals. It is far more powerful than the flickering processes of 
reasoning. Kultur was such an ideal to the Germans. 

In the present volume, which is a "study of our times" this mystical 
factor is so incessantly on hand as to excite misgivings in the friendliest 
reader. 

We are told that "the majority of political, military, economic or so- 
cial questions belong to the province of psychology. Statesmen, generals 
and manufacturers even invoke its services daily." We learn that while 
psychology was very uncertain in the past, the science now "becomes 
capable of throwing light on the most difficult problems." The World 
War, in fact, was a vast laboratory of experimental psychology. While 
raising no objection to this claim, it is disconcerting to have this mysti- 
cal handy-man so constantly on the job. Five times on a single page 
(p. 15) we read of "mystic forces," "mystic ideals," "mystic influences," 
"mystic illusions," and the like. 

Elsewhere we have "the mystic ideal of hegemony," "mystic propa- 
ganda," "mystic forces," on page 85. "Mystic logic" does service at the 
very point where we want anything in the world except "the mystic." 
Our hesitation at this appeal seems further justified by the fact that 
the author's more distinctive "points," suggestions, or proposals, as well 
as the main criticisms, have become very familiar to us through writers 
like Brailsford, Angell, Lowes, Dickinson, Russell, and others, who in- 
struct us quite as well in simpler ways. 

The volume falls into seven books : The Mental Evolution of the 
People; Conflicting Principles in Modern Warfare; Influence of Psycho- 
logical Factors in Battle; The Propagation of Beliefs and the Orientation 
of Opinions; The New Revolutionary Tempest; Political Illusions of 
Today; Political Disorganization of Europe. There is much acute criti- 
cism of the Great State idea, but singularly little constructive suggestion 
about measures necessary to the creation and maintenance of smaller 
communities. He notes the disastrous inefficiency of the government 
control of railways in the United States during the war: "They were 
then ruined and almost bankrupt," as if railway authorities and banking 
interests before the war were without their share of blame in this unhappy 
result. John Graham Brooks. 
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"Liberalism is a habit of mind, a point of view, a way of looking at 
tilings," says Mr. Muir. Therefore the attitude of the English liberal 
must be restated with every great change in political and industrial con- 
ditions. Mr. Muir does not attempt to formulate a definite program of 
action, but he does define clearly the ends and ideals of liberals in the 
period of reconstruction. It is a point of view which reflects the en- 
lightened self interest of the middle-class business and professional man. 
We are not surprised to learn that the liberal favors a wide distribution 
of capital ownership, anti-trust legislation, free trade and general effi- 
ciency in administration. In America, however, the advocacy of indus- 
trial councils for the control of industry, nationalization of natural mo- 
nopolies, land value taxation, and income taxes graduated up to 75 per 
cent, would be looked upon as radical rather than liberal. 

G. B. L. Arner. 
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Contains summaries and bibliographies on trade unionism, the coopera- 
tive movement, copartnership, national industrial councils, the Plumb 
plan, the single tax, socialism, guild socialism, syndicalism, bolshevism, 
and anarchism. 
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This, the third edition of Professor Manes' book on the nationalization 
of insurance, was written as an answer to the claim that insurance in all 
its branches was "ripe" for taking over by the state and for creating a 
national monopoly of the institution. The study covers the experience 
of all countries of the world and reviews the results secured in conducting 
state insurance in life, accident, transportation, fire, hail, cattle, industrial, 



